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ductipn side are skilled men. The remainder of the workers are
generally termed 'semi-skilled' since the processes on which they are
employed demand a certain degree of proficiency. In some cases
considerable dexterity is required and a few months are necessary to
attain it. While this subdivision of work is essential for efficient
production on a large scale, it is monotonous for the worker. More-
over, his proficiency is usually confined to the one operation and
interchangeability of labour between departments when production
in one section is held up, or work in another is pressing, is therefore
difficult. Thus the spells of unemployment for workers in the motor
industry may be accentuated. The workers themselves do not, as a
rule, welcome changes in their occupation, since not only do they
have the trouble of learning a fresh operation, but their earnings are
reduced until they have acquired the normal speed for their new job.
Work *on the line' is really only suitable for young men, since older
men find it difficult to maintain the required speed. It should be
said, however, that a young man of ordinary physical ability appears
to be able to keep up the necessary pace without excessive effort.
The average age of the unskilled and semi-skilled men in the Oxford
motor industry is probably somewhere in the early thirties. The
problem of what to do with the elderly or even middle-aged employee
is not yet serious in Oxford as its leading industry is too young, but
it is a difficulty which may be acute here in a few years* time as it
now is in many other parts of the country.1
The skilled kbour in the Oxford motor industry is found mainly
in the die-making section and drawing office, and on the skill of
these two departments the efficiency of production largely depends,
since the introduction of new models or products without distur-
bance of the organization of the works hinges on the speed and
precision of their work. In addition, there are a number of skilled
pattern makers, fitters, carpenters, and motor mechanics employed.
In other branches of engineering in Oxford the number of skilled
men is small.
In the building industry it is estimated that craftsmen and labourers
are employed in about equal proportions and that the ratio between
skilled and unskilled kbour has not altered much since the War.
The introduction of machinery, particukrly in joinery work, has led
to a decline in the number of men employed on certain operations,
but as the machines are worked by craftsmen this development has
not materially altered the proportion of skilled labour used. At any
given moment, of course, the number of each category actually
1 See Chapter VI below.